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ORE than $3,200,000,000 
\A was added to the gold stock 
, of the United States in the 
years 1934 and 1935 by gold im- 


ports and domestic gold produc- 
tion. Even if reduced to the old 
gold valuation, the net increase 
was twice as great as in any two- 
year period in the country’s his- 
tory. The 1935 imports totaled 
$1,741,000,000, of which more than 
$900,000,000 came from France. 
With the Treasury’s holdings 
aggregating more than $10,000,- 
000,000, it was generally believed 
that Washington officials wel- 
comed the beginning of an outflew 
of gold from this country whicu 
started last week. Shipments can 
be made only with government 
permissions and the Treasury acted 
with alacrity in granting such 
licenses—$14,523,000 in the first 
two days of the movement, the 








THE WORLD’S EVER SHIFTING STOCK OF GOLD BEGINS A NEW 
FLOW TOWARD EUROPE. 
Boxes of gold being checked aboard a liner at New York. The amount of 
space required is small but the value runs high in the millions. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





MECHANICAL TRANSPORT FOR PRECIOUS CARGO. 
Small but heavy boxes of gold, carefully guarded, in transit at New York Oo 
in the ceaseless ebb and flow of gold across the Atlantic. 


(Associated Press.) 


Restless 





Gold 


bulk of it destined for France. 

The movement reflects the with- 
drawal of some of the foreign 
money which came to seek profits 
in the American stock market and 
to find refuge from the threat of 
devaluation in France and other 
gold-bloc countries of Europe. The 
money is returning home partly 
as a result of European fears of 
the dollar, stirred up by passage 
of the bonus and inflation agita- 
tion, and partly because of the 
improved political situation in 
France. 

The shipments are on a basis 
that yields almost no profit. The 
margin is enough to cover the cost 
of shipping but leaves almost no 
allowance for interest on the funds 
involved while the gold is in 
transit. Only a slight rise in the 
dollar’s value abroad is needed to 
halt the movement. 





EACH OF THESE GOLD BRICKS IS WORTH $14,000. 
An employe of the New York Assay Office handling bars of bullion of a 
size convenient for shipment. 


(Associated Press.) 
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A SHIPPING CASE DESIGNED FOR STRENGTH. 
‘ the many types of containers for gold being handled at a New 
York pier. 


(Associated Press.) 
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The Presidential 





NEW JERSEY’S GOVERNOR CELEBRATES HIS FORTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
Harold G. Hoffman cutting his birthday cake at a dinner at which he made vigorous reply to 


efforts to depose him as titular leader of the Republican party in his own State. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


By FELIX BELAIR JR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


campaign got under way in earnest last 

week as the increasing likelihood of a 
close election in November caused candidates 
and their backers to drop their accustomed re- 
serve and enter the field actively for convention 
delegates. 

Outstanding developments of the week included: 

Decision by President Roosevelt to go into the 
Ohio primaries to protect his hold on the Demo- 
cratic organization there. 

Definite announcement by Senator Borah of 
his candidacy for the Republican nomination and 
his intention to enter the primaries in Ohio, Ore- 
gon and possibly Illinois. 

Announcement by former Governor Ely of 
Massachusetts that he would attempt to obtain 
a slate of unpledged Democratic delegates from 
Massachusetts to the Philadelphia convention in 
order, obviously, to make sure that his old friend, 
Alfred E. Smith, has company if he decides to 
“take a walk.” 

Defiance by Governor Hoffman of a move by 
the New Jersey State Republican Committee to 
displace him as titular head of the party there 
and thus to remove him from chances for the 
Republican nomination for the Vice Presidency. 

Strenuous efforts by friends of Governor Lan- 
don of Kansas to persuade John D. Hamilton, 
national committeeman for the State, to resign 
his position as general counsel for the Repub- 
lican National Committee and to become Landon’s 
active primary campaign manager for the Re- 
publican nomination. 

President Roosevelt’s move was expected, if 
not obvious. In Ohio would come the first test 
of Roosevelt strength or weakness, and there it 
was most likely that he would defend his ad- 
ministration. 

With Senator Borah it was different. The 
rugged Idahoan has been called “the man who 
never struck twelve.’ There was every reason 
to believe that after twenty-five years of avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of a national campaign he would 
remain consistent. Already past 70, the Sena- 
tor is regarded by some of his ardent admirers 
the Senate than in the 


by B proton for the coming Presidential 


as more valuable in 
White House. 
Having declared himself a candidate, Mr. 


Porah thereby raised a question as to his mo- 


tives. That he has no genuine aspirations to 
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the Presidency had been a common report, and 
his political astuteness has led many to be- 
lieve that he would rather designate than be- 
come, himself, the Republican nominee. 

Mr. Borah did so far forget his apparent 
aspiration as to accept a White House luncheon 
invitation, an unheard of acknowledgment for 
one whose trump card traditionally has been 
to denounce the incumbent. Not only did Mr. 
Borah accept the President’s hospitality but the 
same afternoon confided to friends his sym- 
pathy for the President in. the difficult prob- 
lems he has confronted. 

From the standpoint of national election pros- 
pects more attention was given the flare-up of 
the New Jersey Republican Committee against 
Governor Hoffman than to the renewal of ani- 
mosities between former Governor Ely of 
Massachusetts and Governor Curley. 





THE POSTMASTER GENERAL ADDRESSES 
NEW YORK POSTAL EMPLOYES 
James A. Farley speaking at a dinner in his 


honor attended by more than 3,000. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Race Begins Early 





HIS HAND ON THE WHITE HOUSE DOOR, 
Senator Borah, who last week became the only 
officially recorded Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, arriving at the executive offices for 


a desk luncheon with President Roosevelt. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 


New Jersey Republicans in Congress have 
privately stated that Governor Hoffman’s un- 
dertakings in the Hauptmann conviction for the 
Lindbergh kidnapping have done the party 
some damage in the State. Added to this has 
been his position on such unpopular questions 
as the sales tax and political appointments. 
From the national point of view the incident 
of Governor Hoffman’s open break with his 
party in New Jersey ser.«3 only to center at- 
tention on Vice Presidential prospects. 

In Massachusetts it was a different matter. 
Traditionally an Al Smith stronghold, that 
State is embroiled early as a result of the Ely- 
Curley fight. Both are Democrats, but of rival 
schools. Ely is designated a Jeffersonian and 
Curley a New Dealer, and the efforts of both 
are bound to be felt in the national convention 
at Philadelphia. 

A more nonpartisan discussion of another 
election influence occurred in the Senate cham- 
ber during the past week, when Senator Norris 
of Nebraska, warm friend of the President, 
denounced the prevailing political domination of 
the civil service in respect of postmasterships 
and predicted that the dual position of Post- 
master General James A. Farley as C ‘binet of- 
ficer and chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee would cost President Roosevelt a lot 
of votes. 

On the whole, considering the unusual prompt- 
ness with which the national campaign has 
gotten under way, it would seem that Mr. Far- 
ley’s prediction of a “‘bitter’’ campaign to come 
was likely to pan out. 





London Says Farewell to King George V 
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A VAST SEA OF LONDONERS, 1,000,000 STRONG. 
The crowd through which the funeral procession passed on its way to Paddington 
Station, where it entrained for Windsor. The casket, mounted on its gun car- 
riage, is drawn by 100 sailors of the British Navy, in which King George served 
as a young Prince. 


RO FOLLOWS THE COFFIN THROUGH WINDSOR. 
Rulers wi 1 just behind the British Princes. From left to right: Crown 
Prince Fa Prince Paul, Regent of Yugoslavia; Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolfof S Leopold of the Belgians, King Boris of the Bulgarians, King 
Carol of R King Christian of Denmark, and President Lebrun of Preace. 


WARD VIII LEADING THE MOURNERS: 
z following the coffin of King George Y. Behind him march 
from left to right: The Duke of Gioucester, the Duke of 


York, and the Duke of Kent. 
\ll Photos by Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Royal Ceremonies at Historic Windsor 
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AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
The procession approaching St. George’s Chapel, where the funeral services were 
held. Crowds, almost as solidly packed as in London, lined the route through 
the city to the castle grounds. 





CARPETS OF FLOWERS. 
Thousands of wreaths, sent as tokens of respect and love to the dead King, laid 
out on the grounds at Windsor Castle. 


THE SERVICES IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL. 
The four church dignitaries who conducted the rites—the Archbishops of York 
and Canterbury, and the Bishops of Winchester and Oxford—may be seen stand- 


ing in front of the altar. 
(All Photos by Times Wide World Photos.) 
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PURELY BY ACCIDENT 
these members of one of 
Italy’s most famous regi- 
ments, the Alpini, during 
manoeuvres on Italy’s 
northern border make an 
inverted question mark. 
That is, no one knows 
whether they represent a 
question or not. Since 
Mussolini’s adventure in 
North Africa, doubt has 
arisen as to his ability to 
protect Austria against 
Germany. Austria has let 
it be known that she is in 
the market for protection. 
Rumania, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia 
in a combined five-power 
pact last week offered 
military aid to Austria 
against German attack, as 
well as offering close eco- 
nomic collaboration. And 
France, once again, was 
asked to underwrite 
the pact. 


At Right 
THREE YEARS 
OF SOLIDIFICATION. 
Significant are such demonstrations as 
this historical torchlight procession of 
storm troops marching through Ber- 
lin’s Brandenburger Tor in tribute to 
Hitler at the third anniversary of his 
leadership. Now that Germany appar- 
ently has achieved internal unity, she 
is looking beyond her borders to acqui- 
sition of former colonies. In an inten- 
sive propaganda drive, the Nazis are 
saying that other nations hold German 
colonies only temporarily. Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht, Minister of Economics, 
asserts Germany must obtain raw ma- 
terials without having to buy them 
in foreign currencies. Although world 
opinion seems opposed to returning the 
colonies, meetings on the subject are 
taking place in London. 


TIME OUT. 
While his armies in Ethiopia entrench for 
another year of war, while Austria to the north 
seeks protection other than his, while the 
League of Nations continues its study of oil 
sanctions, Mussolini takes time off to lay the 
first stone of a motion-picture center to serve 
as Italy’s Hollywood 
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Winter's Grip in the Ice-Bound East 
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NEW YORK HEMMED IN BY ICE AFTER A RECORD PERIOD OF FREEZING WEATHER. 
An aerial view showing the lower end of Manhattan Island with floating ice piled against its shores after a twelve-day period of intense 
cold, the longest on record for the city during which the temperature remained below freezing. The East River, in the foreground, is filled 
with floes heavy enough to delay water traffic seriously, while much cf the Hudson also is ice covered. 


the ice mark the passage of ferryboats. 
(Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc.) 


At the extreme left, lanes through 
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. NIAGARA FALLS TRANSFORMED INTO A MASS OF GIGANTIC ICICLES. 
A view of the Falls entirely frozen over, taken from the middle of the gorge, with Prospect Point visible at the upper left. The ice was so 
thick that hundreds of persons were able to cross below the Falls. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





Prewanized Labor in Contlict 


HE annual convention of the United Mine 
Ty Workers which closed in Washington last 

week left a gaping breach in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The miners them- 
selves gave John L. Lewis, their fiery presi- 
dent, blanket authority to go the limit in 
defying the Federation and offered him, a 
$13,000 salary rise, which he declined. 

The garment workers, allies in the miners’ 
fight for industrial, or vertical, unions, 
promptly telegraphed promises of support. 
Arrayed on the same side are the textile, typo- 
graphical, and several other unions. 

But the majority of strength in the A. F. of 
L. still lies with the old horizontal, or craft 
unions, notable among them being the power- 
ful building trades groups. It was these craft 
unions which created the federation and have 
remained its backbone. 

They believed that if all the workers who 
know how to do a certain thing belong to one 
union, their power will be unlimited: If all 
bricklayers belong to one union, then em- 
ployers must meet that union’s terms, or not 
have bricks laid. 

The philosophy proved effective. Pay is 
highest in trades where the union is strongest 
Inevitably the members of those unions become 
aristocrats of labor, jealous of their hard-won 
advantages and fearful of alliances with the 
low-paid, poorly organized, unskilled. 

All these ideas, say Lewis and his aides, are 
obsolete and don’t fit in a modern mass-pro- 
duction civilization. Long ago labor was largely 
made up of craftsmen and their apprentices. 
Today most workers are factory hands. Em 
ployes in great industrial plants must organ- 
ize so that all workers in the same plant are 
members of the same union, they argue. That 
is the industrial, or vertical, system 

Under such organization carpenters, ma- 
chinists, plumbers, chauffeurs, as well as as- 
sembly line hands, machine tenders and por- 
ters, would all be in the automobile union if 
they worked in an automobile factory 


Vertical 





HEYWOOD BROUN, 

liberal ers" columnist, invades the con 
: vention of the liberal miners to obtain signa 
THREE STAGES OF COAL MINING tures to an anti-war petition. 





(Upper Nesmit] (Times Wide World Photos.) 











Industrial vs. Cratt Unhionism 
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At the 1934 A. F. of L. convention delegates A BUILDING CRAFT: BRICKLAYING. AUTOMOBILE FACTORY WORKERS. 
agreed on vertical unions in the automobile, All the building trades are strongly organized How my | and — age opinign — 
cement, aluminum and steel industries. But and bitterly eneeges *9 Someatees eames: wee Ore Ewing ‘Gelleway Os he Sgt. 


they reserved the jurisdictional rights of the 
craft unions in those industries. 

Last August the Federation chiefs ruled spe- 
cifically that craft-union members in the au- 
tomobile industry should not belong to the new 
vertical union. 

At the 1935 Federation convention in Octo- 
ber the vertical union proponents demanded 
“unrestricted charters” in the mass-production 
industries. Lewis declared that the Federa- 
tion’s record of 3,500,000 members out of a to- 
tal of 39,000,000 American wage earners was 
proof of ‘unbroken failure.” After the bitter- 
est fight in the Federation’s history, the verti- 
calists were voted down, 18,025 to 10,924. 

Lewis went home and formed an eight-union 
committee to work for vertical unions. The 
Federation chieftains retaliated by announcing 
that the new vertical radio workers’ union 
would be a subdivision of the horizontal elec- 
tricians’ union. And they ordered Lewis’s 
comnts 8S CHaene. . ; THE A. F. OF L. PRESIDENT BEARDS THE LION. 

It was in authorizing Lewis to continue his William Green (left) as conciliatory as John L. Lewis, Mine Workers’ President, is belligerent. 
committee work that the miners’ convention 





challenged the Federation. They went further g 3, ie ye 3 eee 
and empowered him to withhold their $48,000 a Pu bo 
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dues to the Federation. And when President 
William Green of the Federation, who is as 
conciliatory as Lewis is belligerent, pleaded 
with them, they shouted their defiance. 

To hammer home their determination, the 
miners’ delegates changed their constitution so 
as to make their own union even more vertical 
in character than it now is. They voted to 
make workers in by-product, gas, and chemi- 
cal plants members of the miners’ own union. 
Such men are only indirectly connected with 
the coal mining industry, and there are 100,000 
of them who are at present unorganized. 

The Federation’s annual convention will 
not be held until October. But Mr. Green and 
his fellow officers already know the crisis 
threatening them then: Either scrap all claims 
of the craft unions in the mass production in- 





dustries, or give up much of their strength to A TYPICAL COAL MINE VILLAGE 

a rival organization headed by Lewis and dedi- Tt was natural that miners, living in isolated villages with all workers’ homes grouped together 

cated to vertical unions. close to the mine, should develop a vertical type union, in which all classes of workers belong 
to the same local as their neighbors. (Times Wide World Photos.) 





Amusement 


“Promised Land” 


HEN Upton Sinclair talks about mak- 
\V/ ing California a “Utopia” he is merely 

articulating the desires of thousands 
who see in California the “promised land’’—as 
advertised. 

But advertisements of the “All-Year Club” 
of that State are directed at those tourists 
who can bring some cash, along with them- 
selves, to the Golden State. Annoying to Los 
Angeles are the too many “wrong kind of peo- 
ple’ who have responded to its ads. Hard- 
boiled advertising men call such people ‘“‘waste- 
circulation.” 

Advertising, however, is not the only thing 
that brings people to California. It is warm, 
the cost of living is comparatively low. An- 
other factor, as Governor Merriam puts it: 
“There are stations in Arizona where Cham- 
bers of Commerce furnish gasoline to indigents 





mT to help them along to California.” Like the 
_ early pioneers, hoboes go West until they 
4 . Pere can’t go any further. 
Bt ons S . Thus an aroused portion of Los Angeles 
: ‘ - . 2 citizenry (reported to be the same groups that 
Seekers of Utopia Listening to Upton Sinclair. have most encouraged paying guests) has 


inaugurated an unprecedented border patrol 
to keep out a non-paying influx. 

Although Attorney General John L. Sullivan 
has warned that “no one can stop an American ‘ 
citizen from traveling between States,” every 
highway and railway entrance to the south- 
ern part of the State is blocked by Los An- 
geles police—guns, uniforms, fingerprint pads 
and all. 

But in the war to save California from the 
hoboes, a most disappointing thing occurred. 
The 136 police stretched along the border had 
in the first forty-eight hours accosted only 
three hoboes, arrested none. 





Pshaw 


79-YEAR-OLD Irishman fingered his 
A white beard. Also it was reported that 

a twinkle was seen in his eye. He was 
looking at a committee of municipal and 
Chamber of Commerce officials who were wel- 
coming him to the city of Miami. 

“Say a few words,” said the officials. 

“I never say a few words,” replied George 
Bernard Shaw. “I usually start out with about 
5,000.” Then he vented his criticism on the 
“horrible noise’ automobiles made with their 
horns when his ship came into the channel. 
“It’s no longer fashionable to greet visitors 
with noise.” An official ventured to ask Mr. 
Shaw how he liked Miami. 

“I don’t like it worth a damn—I haven't 
seen it yet.” 

Then he began on the United States. To 
him America has a good President but a bad 
Constitution. “I’ve been here before and told 
you what to do about your Constitution. But 
did you do it? You did not. Instead of 
chucking it into the ocean, bag and baggage, 
you are making it into rags with amendments. 
I’m not poking fun at America; I’m serious!” 

To one city official who suggested that a 
tree be planted as a memorial to Shaw, the 
distinguished visitor replied: “By the time 
a tree would grow up the world would have 
forgotten who Bernard Shaw was.” 

Next day Mr. Shaw and his wife went sight- 
seeing around Miami. Asked by reporters to 
do a little more talking, he said that he had 
been altogether too glib the day before. His 
wife, however, said, “I think it is all most 
interesting.” 

The following day the Shaws sailed for 
“It’s No Longer Fashionable “Tl Think It Is A Cuba, Panama and southern waters. 


To Greet Visitors With Noise.” Most Interesting 
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The Leisure Class. 


AST week Mr. J. P. Morgan put on his hat 
a and coat and smiled good naturedly. He 
was going home happy; for the Senate 
Munitions Committee investigation had just 
said that nothing to the discredit of Mr. Mor- 
gan or his banking house had been developed 
in the more than two weeks of investigation. 

“IT have had a fine time: I would not have 
missed this investigation for the world,’’ was 
his farewell. 

The day before, in a parting informal mood, 
he had done a bit of philosophizing. Said he 
of the last war, “We saved our souls and 
saved civilization.” Said he of the next war, 
“IT don’t think that it would be a short war. 
It will do irreparable damage. Civilization 
will be ruined if the leisure class is destroyed.” 

To reporters Mr. Morgan defined the leisure 
class as including all who “can afford to hire 
a maid. I think that if the housemother has 
to do all the cooking and all the washing to 
bring up a family, she doesn’t have much time 
to be civilized and educate her children.” 
Newsmen then heard him estimate that there 
are “perhaps 30,000,000 families in this class.” 

This last bit of Morgan research left report- 
ers somewhat puzzled, for according to the 
census of 1930, the total number of all United 
States families, with and without maids, was 
only 29,904,663. 


Nudist Ark. 


Not long ago before the Senate Territories 
Committee, Governor Lawrence W. Cramer of 
the Virgin Islands was asked if he was a 


nudist. His reply was, “I’m not a nudist, never _ 


have been and don’t want to be.” The rea- 
son for the accusation was that some friends 
had included his name in the foreword of an 
illustrated book on nudism. Last week pub- 
licity got at this trial came to haunt him. 

Nudist colony organizer Maurice Allard had 
gathered his family, twenty or so other nud- 
ists, an automobile, fuel oil and supplies and 
boarded the auxiliary schooner Fleetwood at 
Tampa, bound for the supposed sympathetic 
Virgin Islands to found a colony. 

But the expedition lacked a nudist navi- 
gator, and Allard would have no other. Re- 
sult was engine trouble and the return to 
Tampa, where news from the Virgin Islands 
seemed to frustrate once again the ambition 
of Mr. Allard, sewing-machine salesman who 
had come to hate clothes. 

Governor Lawrence Cramer had warned 
unsympathetically, ‘Local law prohibits inde- 
cent exposure. It will be up to the courts to 
decide whether nudists are indecent.” 


Champion Cow-Milker. 


Congressman are sometimes experts in fields 
other than government. One, Representative 
Percy L. Gassaway of Oklahoma, is a man of 
many talents. Last week he challenged fellow 
Congressmen to a cow-milking contest. 

“T’ll meet them in any barn, on any street 
corner or in any auditorium, and beat them.” 

He indicated his cowboy hat, said he could 
fill a two-and-a-half-gallon can in ten minutes. 

“Is that your record?” he was asked. 

“Oh, no, I can do much better if I’ve got the 
proper cooperation from the cow. But you 
can’t always count on that.” 

He said he milked with equal strength with 
either hand. 

“The trouble with most milkers is that they 
are stronger with one hand than the other. 
This makes a cow mad.” 


News 





“I’ve Had a Fine Time.” 


“I’m Not a Nudist.” 
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Convention 


A NATIONAL CONVEN- 

TION—SCENE OF FIRE- 

WORKS, ENTHUSIASMS, 
ORATORY. 


(Associated Press.) 





A LITTLE DOES MUCH. 
A lapel microphone; it catches 
whispers. 
(Associated Press.) 


THE LINE FORMS ON THE 
LEFT. 
Hotel clerks and delegation 


registrars are busy when con- 


ventions start. 
(Associated Press.) 








SENDING OUT CRACKLING WORDS. 
Telegraph companies profit from floor verbiage. 


‘““Big Business 


ROM a purely technical viewpoint, 
F a national political convention is 

“big business” in a real sense. The 
money turned over, directly and indi- 
rectly, due to such a gathering runs into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and makes the $150,000 and $200,000 
“purchase prices” of the coming party 
conclaves look small. 

When the Republicans gather June 9 
in Cleveland, and the Democrats meet 
June 23 in Philadelphia, they will start 
brief financial booms in those cities. 
Things will hum—in many senses of the 
word—while the meetings last. 

For one thing, the WPA will give Phil- 
adelphia $1,900,000 to “slick up” the City 
of Brotherly Love for the Democrats. 
The convention hall will be painted, a 
plaza will be widened, Independence Hall 
will be renovated and streets will be re- 
paved. Cleveland will get a similar sum. 

The two major telegraph companies 
will reap a harvest. In 1932 at Chicago 
102 Morse units and 48 automatic print- 
ers were installed for each convention, 
capable of handling 356,000 words an 
hour. Nearly 500 telephones were avail- 
able for the throngs. From the G. O. P. 
convention, 1,000,000 words were tele- 
graphed; from the Democratic, 2,500,000. 

The radio will play a more important 
part this year at both party conventions. 
The huge six-foot parabolic stage re- 
flectors, the 18,000 feet of extra cable 
strung in ceilings, the scores of lapel 
microphones worn by floor speakers, the 
chains of 200 stations transmitting to 
untold millions details of the spectacles— 
these phases of last conventions will be 
amplified this year. The broadcasting is 
free; neither party pays. . 

Having the first convention (and the 
only one where a fight over candidates 
is in prospect) the Republicans expect 
up to 100,000. There will be 1,048 dele- 
gates, 1,048 alternates, 1,000 party offi- 
cials and advisers, 600 newspaper corre- 
spondents, perhaps 250 camera men. 

And 100,000 visitors mean much to any 
city. Hotels will be filled; railroads, bus 
lines, trolley companies, taxicab firms, 
restaurants, florists, printers, badge- 
makers and sign-painters, and liquor 
stores and barrooms will benefit largely. 
Two leading Chicago taxicab firms in 
1932 contributed $12,000 to the dual con- 
vention fund, and got $72,000 extra 
business from the visitors. The city’s 
committee, incidentally, spent $364,961 
among the local business houses. 
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HEN service employes of New 
\W/ York’s famous skyscrapers be- 

gan last week to talk strike, na- 
tion-wide interest again focused on the 
towering structures of Manhattan Island 
—cities within a city, each of which 
daily houses a greater population than 
many good-sized American towns. 

In assessed valuation alone, any of 
New York’s cloud-piercing structures 
dwarfs the total of many cities. The 
Equitable Building, assessed at $29,000,- 
000, remains the most expensive office 
building, followed closely by the Empire 
State Building at $28,500,000 and the 70- 
story R. C. A. Building at $26,500,000. 
Incidentally, just a few days ago, the 
Erapire State assessment was reduced 
$500,000 on a personal plea of former 
Governor Al Smith, head of the build- 
ing’s owner-corporation, who said more 
than 40 floors of the 102-story building 
—the highest structure of any kind in 
the world—have never even been finished 
inside, due to lack of tenants. The build- 
ing is now about 45 per cent rented, and 
like its never-used dirigible mooring 
mast with its tip 1,265 feet above the 
sidewalks it is, in space and facilities, 
far ahead of present needs or demand. 

Like all modern skyscrapers, the Em- 
pire State is operated much like a city, 
having its own police (guards), fire-pre- 
vention methods and operating system. 
It has 15,000 tenants, facilities for 30,000 
and emergency shelter room for 80,000. 
Its present 350 service employes (full 
tenancy would call for 1,000) include 125 
elevator operators who speed at more 
than 1,200 feet a minute (nearly 15 
miles an hour) through a total of seven 
miles of shafts in the 63 passenger and 
4 freight elevators. 

To keep the 6,500 windows bright, 18 
window cleaners work constantly. To 
keep the 2,158,000 square feet of rent- 
able floor space and the miles of corri- 
dors immaculate, 40 charwomen and 40 
men with mechanical cleaners work full 
time. Steam pipes and electric lines are 

































































tapped for enough heat, light and power ut 
to care for a city of 25,000. nie > , re ; 

Visitors to the observation tower av- J. | an =a 
erage about 400 a day in Winter and pe UE ‘ 


1,000 a day in Summer, while 40,000 
daily use or visit the building. 

Occupying 83,860 square feet of ground 
space valued at $8,000,000 an acre, the 
marble-and-chromium pile thus contrasts 
sharply with the cornfield the site for- 
merly was, for which John Thompson 
paid $2,400 in 1799. 
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MAN’S TALLEST 
STRUCTURE. 
Though its site is nearly two 
acres, the Empire State build- 
ing’s vast height gives it a shaft- 


‘like slenderness. 
(Times Wide Wor'!d Photos.) 


HUMAN FLIES 86 
STORIES UP. 
Window cleaners near the 
top of the Empire State 
Building working’ gaily 
with lots of fresh air be- 
neath them—but no more— 
if they fall. 


(International) 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST 
LIGHTNING ROD. 
The Empire State tower receiv- 
ing electrical discharge during 
a storm, the flash branching to 
other buildings, as photographed 
by Dr. K. Winfield Ney from a 
penthouse on 57th Street. 









Figures on Ice 


RS. DANIEL F. SECORD, internationally prominent figure 
M skater, demonstrates in the accompanying photographs, made 
at the Park Avenue Rink in New York City, one of the most 
difficult of the ice-skating school figures, the Outside-forward, Inside- 
back Three, a figure calling for the utmost precision and grace in 
its perfect execution. 
(All Photos, Times Wide World Photos.) 





(No. 4.) The turn 
on the cusp of 
the first figure 

three is now made 


(No. 1.) Mrs. 
Secord in starting 
position for the 


figure. Weight is 
on left foot, right on the front part 
arm slightly of the skate. The 
turn is executed 


inclined across 
body, and body in 
the erect position 
to be held 
throughout the 


with a quick snap 
of the rotating 
shoulders. 


(2) heal 


figure. 
(No. 2.) At the push-off, right (No. 3.) As she curves into the 
foot is brought up and back at first element of the first figure 
right angle to the left heel, skating three her shoulders rotate gradu- 
knee deeply bent and balanced hip ally to the right and the balanced 


thrown well back. foot approaches the skating foot. 
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(No. 7.) Going into 


(No. 5.) At the pull- 
out of the three the the left inner-back 
right shoulder weight is carried 
swings back in front well on the back of 
of body. Balanced the skate. The left 
leg is well outside knee rm bent and 
ne = shoulders are back 
gure, with toe and rotating to left. 
pointing out and Body is in a modi- 
down. Skating knee ied sitti } iti 
SSeakuiehena of tae fied sitting position. 
point. 
(No. 8.) As she 
(No. 6.) The transi- ere 
of the second figure 


tion from right 
inner-back to left 


three the balanced 
foot comes close to 


inner-back is _next : 
made by shifting the skating foot. 
body weight hefore The body is more 

erect. The cusp is 


stepping to the inner 


edge of left skate. 
After the change the 
left shoulder is down 
and back, and right 
foot well forward. 


(No. 9. 
starting 


) 


The 
point 


finish of 


having 


the 
traced 


second three 


on 


the 


complet« 
the ice two figures three 
opposite the other 


and 
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Mrs. Second is now at 
of equal circumference and each 


her 


turned on the heel 
of the skate and 
balanced foot is held 
in front as in the 
method known as 
the Fuch’s Three 
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METHOD by which explorers 
A may raise their own fresh toma- 

toes and garden peas in the Arc- 
tic Winter is among the “plant miracles” 
on display this week in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, in an exhibition by the 
Boyce Thompson Institute. 

Lack of soil is no handicap. The plants 
grow in a container filled with a chem- 
ical solution composed of minerals, salts 
and other plant food, which provides all 
the nourishment they need. Sodium va- 
por lamps replace the sun and do it so 
effectively that plants grow with amaz- 
ing rapidity—two or three times their 
normal rate. A gardenia in a dark base- 
ment responds to two weeks of the lamp 
treatment by developing dozens of buds 
and flowering in all its scented beauty. 

A greenhouse model to facilitate re- 
search along these lines is among the ex- 
hibits. It is made of metal, uses saw- 
dust for insulation, and is heated with 
electric lamps with thermostatic con- 
trol to maintain even temperatures. 

Various plants which suffer from a 
cancer-like disease as a result of chemi- 
cal stimulation are exhibited by Dr. P. 
W. Zimmerman and Dr. A. E. Hitchcock, 
co-winners of an annual prize of $1,000 
from the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. So remarkable 
is the response of the plants that within 
an hour after application sharp changes 
in the plant’s structure take place, 
among them roots at any part of the 
plant, sharp bendings of stem and other 
organs and bulbous swellings. 

Such gases as carbon monoxide and 
ethylene will induce the cancer-like char- 
acteristics, and this fact gives rise to the 
speculation as to whether such gases 
have any influence in promoting cancer 
in human beings. The research experts 
do not pretend to have an answer to that 
question, but they plan to continue their 
studies of the mysteries of growth in the 
expectation of coming across many new 
and important developments. 








A GREENHOUSE MODEL THAT MIGHT BE 
USED AS AN ARCTIC “FARM.” 

Dr. John M. Arthur, biochemist of the Boyce 

Thompson Institute, holds up one door of his 

unusual device, in which plants are growing in 

chemical solutions as well as in soil. The bell- 
shaped objects are the electric lamps. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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RESEARCH INTO FREAKISH RESPONSE TO 
CHEMICAL TREATMENT. 
Dr. A. E. Hitchcock pointing to roots on a plant’s 
stem produced by chemical application. 


CONTRASTS IN NATURAL AND STIMULATED 
GROWTHS. 
At the left are a gardenia and a tomato plant grown 
in sunlight, while at the right are a tomato plant 
and a gardenia of the same age grown without sun- 
light under sodium vapor lamp heat. Note that the 
treated gardenia already is flowering. 
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EUROPE’S BEST FANCY-SKATING TALENT ym 
Leading contestants in the Olympic figure skating 
shown with trophies won in the European champion- « 
ships at Berlin last month Left to right: Karl - 
Schafer of Austria, men’s-champion; Sonja Henie of 
Norway, women’s champion, and Maxie Herber and 
Ernst Baier of Germany, pairs champions 





QUEEN OF TFPI DARTMOUTH WINTER 
CARNIVAL 


Miss Ann Hopkins, daughter of Dr. Ernest M. Hop- 

kins, president of Dartmouth College, queen of the 

sports carnival at Hanover, N. H., shown with her cup. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A MATTER OF HEAD OVER HEELS 
Harold Hillman of Hanover, N. H., son of the Dartmouth track coach 
doing a-ski somersault at the Winter Carnival. Dartmouth won the 
title with a final point standing of 493.3, as against 489.7 for McGill 
University, the runner-up. Dartmouth captured the slalom, an intricate 
downhill event, but a McGill man took first place in the ski jump. In 
ice hockey the Green downed Harvard by a score of 6 to 4, but Yale’s 
basketball team beat Dartmouth by 28 to 25 
Wide World Photos 


MISS CHRISTEL CRANZ 


Olympic woman ski champion, who won both the slalom race 
and the combined slak ind downhill ski competition for 
— Germany. The 21-year-old girl from the Black Forest was 


born in Switzerland. Kaethe Grasegger, 19-year-old home 
town girl from Partenkirchen took second place in the 
competition 





(Times Wide Warld Photos ; 


Competition 









AMERICAN SKI COMPETITORS IN THE WINTER 
OLYMPICS. 

Dr. Joel H. Hildebrand (left), manager-coach of the 

team, watching Warren Chivers, Lincoln Washburn, 

Birger Torreson, E. H. (Ted) Hunter. and Nils Beck- 

strom wax their skis for a run at Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen. 


MICHIGAN’S GOVERNOR CROWNS 


A SNOW QUEEN. 
; FY Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald places the crown on 


a 


Miss Shirley Squier’s head as she sits on a throne of 
ice at the Michigan Winter Carnival at Petoskey 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 





THE NORWEGIAN WOMEN’S SKI TEAM 
At the right is Laila Schou Nilsen, the 16-year-old Oslo schoolgirl who 
carried Norway to victory in the women’s downhill ski race and won 
third place in the combined slalom and downhill ski competition. Miss 
Christel Cranz, who scored sensational victories for Germany in the 


AMERICAN women’s skiing, took a tumble in the downhill race and so lost valuabie 
_ = ———— 
ENTRANT IN THE seconds to the youthful Norwegian 
FIGURE SKATING (Times Wide World Photos.) 


Maribel Vinson, na- 
tional champion and 
one of the stars in 
the Winter Olympics 
competition 





FRANZ PFNUER 
The Bavarian woodcarver won second place in the men’s down- 
hill ski race, then went on to take first in the slalom and first 
i (Associated Press in the combined slalom and downhill competition. The German 
, male skiers exactly duplicated the record made by their women 
team-mates the day before: Germany won first, second, fifth 
and sixth places in the competitions for men and those for 
women 
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TY COBB 
makes the swing that connected 4,191 times. 
His records explain why he was first choice. 
Among the figures no other player has equaled: 
24 years in the majors, 12 vears leading batter 
in the American League, 23 years with ea bat- 
ting average over .300, .368 batting average 
for his entire 25 years of professional baseball, 
892 stolen bases, 96 stolen bases in one sea- 
son. His best baiting year was 1911, when his 
average was .41962, a record which George 
Sisler shaded in 1922 with a .41979 average. 
(P. & A.) 


BABE RUTH, CLOUTER OF 708 HOME RUNS. 
Those home runs brought Ruth wider fame 
than any other ball player in history, and helped 
him to one other baseball record which he holds 
unchallenged: an $80,000 salary. He was a pitch- 
er during his first four big-league seasons in 
Boston. Then a record of 29 home runs in 1919 
brought him new glamour and a place in the 
New York Yankee outfield. His home run rec- 
ord reached its peak in 1927, when he knocked 
out 60. In twenty-one seasons as a regular he 
averaged .344, his best season’s average being 
.393, in 1923. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Doubleday evolved the game of base- 

ball in 1839, a baseball Hall of Fame 
is to be dedicated on the national 
game’s centennial. To choose ten 
players from the period 1900 to 1935, 
226 members of the Baseball Writers 
Association of America balloted. 

Last week, when the ballots were 
counted, only five players qualified by 
receiving a three-fourths majority. Ty 
Cobb headed the list, with votes from 
222 out of the 226 ballots cast. Babe 
Ruth and Honus Wagner tied for sec- 


* Cooperstown, N. Y., where Abner 


CHRISTY MATHEWSON, 
first-choice pitcher. The ex- 
ponent of the “fadeaway” 
joined the Giants in 1900, 
but did not start on his real 
climb to fame until John J. 
McGraw became manager 
in 1902. He pitched 372 big- 
league victories, with two 
no-hit games. Three shut- 
outs are to his credit in a 
single world series, the one 
against the Philadelphia 
Athletics in 1905. He died in 
1925, from the after-effects 
of being gassed during the 
war. 
(Keystone. ) 





















Baseball’s Hall of Fame 


ond place, with 215 votes each. Christy 
Mathewson, only selection who is not 
living, polled 205 votes, and Walter 
Johnson, 189. 

Napoleon Lajoie, in sixth place, re- 
ceived only 146 votes, 24 less than a 
three-fourths majority. Tris Speaker, 
Cy Young, Rogers Hornsby and Mickey 
Cochrane followed in that order. But 
whether to give the places in the Hall 
of Fame to this second five, despite 
their lack of the required number of 
votes, is a problem which the commit- 
tee in charge has yet to decide. 






















HONUS WAGNER, 
who tied Ruth for sec- 
ond place. The great 
Pittsburgh shortstop, 
big-nosed, bow-legged 
and barrel-chested, be- 
came a big-leaguer in 
1897, at the age of 23, 
and played with Pitts- 
burgh. from 1900 to 
1917. He batted .380 in 
1900, and was the Na- 
tional League’s premier 
batsman in eight of his 
twenty-one seasons. He 
rejoined the Pirates as 
coach in 1933. 


(Associated Press.) 








WALTER JOHNSON, 
master of the fast ball. 
Coming to Washington 
as a gangling 19-year- 
old youngster in Au- 
gust, 1907, Johnson 
pitched for the Sena- 
tors through the next 
twenty seasons. Many 
believe his long arm 
gave the ball more mo- 
mentum than any oth- 
er pitcher has achieved. 
He pitched 113 shut- 
outs and 1 no-hit game 
in his big-league career, 
and struck out 3,497 
batters in 802 games. 
Johnson resigned as 
manager of the Cleve- 
land Indians last Sum- 
mer. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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MOVING SIDEWALKS PROPOSED FOR TRAFFIC HIGH ABOVE THE CITY’S STREETS. 


A drawing showing the “Biway” suggested by Norman W. Storer, a 
Westinghouse engineer, as a partial solution of the transportation prob- 
lem in congested areas. It would consist of two platforms moving at 
different speeds in a continuous loop, passing through skyscrapers at 
about the level of the tenth floor. At intervals of 100 yards or less 
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THE FINAL INSPECTION OF THE 200-INCH MIRROR FOR 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST TELESCOPE. 

Dr. George McCauley and Professor John Hostetter checking over the 

bottom surface of the huge glass casting just before it_was packed in 

a steel crate protected with felt, cork and rubber at Corning, N. Y. 
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would be entrances to the local or slow platform, which would come 
to a stop eighty-five times an hour and have a maximum speed of 12% 
miles an hour. At its top speed, passengers would transfer to the 
express platform, which would be provided with seats. The carrying 
capacity would be 200,C00 persons an hour, past any given point. 





DETAILED TESTS FOR INDICATIONS OF STRAIN IN THE 
TWENTY-TON PIECE OF GLASS. 
Dr. George McCauley examining the 200-inch mirror with a polariscope 
before certifying it as being ready for shipment to the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, where it will be ground and polished for use. 











REPRESENTATIVE G. H. TINKHAM ERUPTS 
AGAINST THE NEUTRALITY BILL. 


(‘Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 





WITH TRAVEL SOUVENIRS FROM THE ORIENT 


Rugged Individualist 


Tinkham of 
Massachusetts 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ITH the administration’s Neu- 

\W trality Bill before Congress, 

George Holden Tinkham, vet- 

eran Massachusetts foe of political 

connections with Europe, is sniffing 
powder again. 

Possessor of the fullest and fierc- 
est beard in either House, Mr. Tink- 
ham is undoubtedly one of the two or 
three most picturesque figures in 
Washington. He has been in the House 
since 1915, and in point of service is 
the eleventh ranking member and the 
third ranking Republican. 

In all his service Mr. Tinkham has 
had just two outstanding interests 
the first, keeping the United States 
out of all foreign entanglements, and, 
the second, the defeat and repeal of 
the late-lamented Fighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

He is a Republican, but his district 
had been Democratic for twenty-six 
years when he first carried it. Now 
he does little campaigning. In 1932 
he was abroad all Summer, but ‘von 
by the second largest majority of his 
career, despite the Democratic land- 
slide. In 1934 the Democrats gave up 
the fight and he had both nomina- 
tions. 

Mr. Tinkham started traveling in 
1888, two years before he entered 
Harvard, where he was graduated in 
1894. He has been doing it ever since. 

His studies and his travels have 
convinced him that the United States 
is best kept out of foreign politics. 
The Neutrality Bill, with its grant of 
discretionary powers, practically al- 
lows the President to “play the sanc- 
tions game of the League,”’ Mr. Tink- 
ham holds, and is against it. 

Three times around the world, once 
by air, and twenty-four trips to Eu- 
rope are only a part of Mr. Tinkham’s 
travels. He reckons he has traveled 
between 400,000 and 500,000 miles. 

On one of his European visits he 
found himself at Capo D’Argine, on 
the Piave River, on Dec. 11, 1917, 
when word of our declaration of war 
against Austria came through. Mr. 
Tinkham was with an advance bat- 
tery of Italian artillery and was asked 
to fire the first shot against Austria 
by an American. For this he was dec- 
orated by the King of Italy, but, as 
a member of Congress, has never been 
able to accept the decoration. 

Like Nimrod, Mr. Tinkham is a 
“mighty hunter before the Lord.” He 
has shot almost every kind of big 
game lions, tigers, hippopotami 
and the walls of his specially built 
two-story apartment in the Arlington 

Hotel here are covered with his tro- 
phies. 

When, last Summer, the Rural Re- 
settlement Administration took over 
the Arlington Hotel for an office 
building. Mr. Tinkham, after some 
discussion, convinced its chiefs he 
must be allowed to stay So, sur- 
rounded by concrete walls and pro- 
tected by a steel door, this exemplar 


of rugged individualism lives sur- 
rounded by the workers of the New 
Deal, but, as he puts it himself, “free 


from contamination 
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SURROUNDED BY TROPHIES OF BIG GAME 
HUNTS. 


HE 





ESTIMATES HIS WORLD TRAVELS AT 


BETWEEN 400,00 


0 AND 500,000 MILES 
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Senate Subway 


De Luxe 
The World’s Safest 
Railway 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ASHINGTON lays claim to having the 

\X/ world’s safest railroad. In twenty- 

four years of operation it has never 
had an accident. 

The pre-eminent unit in the capital’s trans- 
portation system runs 760 feet-—one-seventh 
S| of a mile—through a subway connecting the 
¥ Capitol with the Senate Office Building. The 

equipment cost $9,500 completely installed. 

Rolling stock consists of two cars, each seat- 

ing twelve persons. 

The railroad was built in 1912 to reduce 
running time from the Senate Office Building 
to the Senate floor in the Capitol. Whenever 
a roll-call is ordered in the Senate, buzzers 
sound in all Senators’ offices, as well as in 
cloak rooms and lobbies. Members who have 
walked out on unimportant debates to use the 
time in catching up on their office work then 
come scurrying back. If they are too slow 
they lose their chance to vote 

Youngsters like Rush D. Holt, West Vir- 
ginia’s 31-year-old Senator, can sprint through 
the tunnel on the sidewalk and get there just 
as soon. But his colleagues whose arteries are 
harder, breath shorter and muscles stiffer do 
much better by riding. 

The House of Representatives Office Build- 
ing is also connected with the Capitol by a 
tunnel. But the members of the junior cham- 
ber have no little cars on which to ride. 

Some time ago an appropriation was voted 
to install a railroad for the Representatives. 
But the House itself decided against it. It 
wasn’t an unselfish gesture of economy. Mem- 
bers of the House figured that with 435 in 
their body, as compared with the Senate’s 96, 
two twelve-passenger cars would be more of a 
hindrance than a help. 

So when Representatives’ buzzers signal for 
a roll-call the members of the lower branch 
must scamper back on foot, while the Sena- 
tors ride their comfortable monorail. 







































SENATORS RIDE IN STYLE. 
The electric monorail system which runs through 
the subway from the Senate Office Building to the 
Capitol. Though it is for the convenience of Sen- 
ators, Senator Wallace H. White Jr. of Maine (ex- 
treme right) is the only member of that body who 
can be identified in the picture. The other pas- 


sengers are pages and visitors. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 






SENATOR MORRIS SHEP- 
PARD CALLS A CAR. 
Senators are very liberal in 
allowing visitors to ride on their 
railroad. But the privilege of 
signaling for the cars is re- 
served to the members of the 
Senate. 
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WHILE REPRESENTATIVES MUST HOOF IT. IT WORKS BOTH WAYS. 







From the other side of the Capitol, this tunnel, almost the twin of the Senators’ passage, runs The motorman on the Senators’ railroad sits in the 
to the House Office Building. But no railroad occupies the roadway. The two tunnels cost middle, facing sideways. At the end of his run he 
$328,746. turns his head and peers through the framework 






(Times Wide World Photos.) the other way, then reverses his controller 
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BOOK NOW 


FOR THESE POPULAR 


BERMUDA 
CRUISES 


ER\IUDA’S winter season is break- 

ing all records! Available accom- 
modations are dwindling fast 
despite the fact that there’s a sailing 
every few days! The crowd is 
Bermuda-bound on the Monarch and 
the Queen for royal good times afloat 
and ashore. Don’t take a chance on 
being left behind--book today! 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
MONARCH OF BERMUDA 


**Pleasure-planned”™ in the Bermuda 
tradition, these splendid transatlan- 
tic-size ships offer a real Bermuda va- 
cation..en route. Famous dance 
decks, tiled swimming pools, luxuri- 
ous lounges, verandah cafes, and every 
stateroom with private shower or bath 


6 DAYS... *74u 
9 DAYS... *95u 
13 DAYS... .9123u 


Or similar trips of varying «dura- 
tion, including PRIVATE BATH 
abourd ship and accommodations 
ut «a leading Bermuda hotel. 
Round trip: 860 up, including 
rivate Bath. 


CURRENT SAILINGS: 








Feb. 15,20,22,26,29 March 4.7,11,14,18 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St. 
(where Broadway begins). Phone BOwling 
Green 9-7800 or 634 Fifth Ave., Phone COlum- 
bus 5-6460, New Yor. 
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Mid-Week Pictorial, February 15, 1936 


“LADY 
PRECIOUS 
STREAM" 


Morris Gest is 
back on Broadway 
with “Lady 
Precious Stream,” 
at the Booth The- 
atre. Played for 
two thousand’ 
years on the Chi- 
nese stage, it has 
been transcribed 
for production in 
New York and 
London by Dr. 
S. I. Hsiung, Chi- 
nese producer, “ 
manager, poet and 
playwright. 









2.) They live happily in their humble cave until Hsieh 
Ping-kuei goes off to war. Precious Stream’s mother (Molly 
Pearson) comes to take her home, but she descends from the 
“ricksha” and by a ruse escapes to her cave to wait faithfully 
for her husband. 





(No. 1.) To choose 
her husband, Lady 
Precious Stream 
(Helen Chandler) 
throws a ball to be 
caught by the 
lucky suitor. She 
takes the “Will of 
God” into her own 
hands, however, 
and aims the ball 
at the poor Gar- 
dener Hsieh Ping- 
kuei (Bramwell 
Fletcher). Her 
father, the Prime 
Minister Wang, 
banishes her and 
her lover to live in 
poverty 


(Photos by White 
Studio.) 
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(No. 3.) Left for dead on the battlefield. Hsieh Ping-kuei is rescued by the Princess of the Western 
Regions (Natalie Schafer) and aids her to victory in a revolution, himself becoming King. His heart 
stili yearns, though, for his little Lady Precious Stream, and after many years he returns to China in 





royal robes to make her his Queen and go in triumph to her father’s home. 
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AND THEIR MAKERS 


Salata 
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“THE EXILE.” 
Pearl Buck in her new book, “The Exile: 
Portrait of an American Mother,” 
writes of the heroic life of her mis- 
sionary mother, who left America for 
China in answer to “a divine call.” 
Above, Pearl Buck, herself an American 
mother, with her daughter. 


“A GRAIN OF WHEAT.” 
Organizer of Japanese labor, Christian 
missionary in his own country, sponsor 


in Japan of cooperative buying and sell- 
ing, in the news at present while Louring 
America, Toyohiko Knyawa also writes 
books. The translation of his 
“A Grain of Wheat’ has just been pub- 
lished. It is a novel tinged with auto- 
biography. Its success in Japan is re- 
ported comparable to that of ‘“Pilgrim’s 
Progress” in seventeenth-cen'tirs 
England. 


English 








“THE LAST PURITAN.” 
Philosopher George Santayana was born in Spain, 


came to the United States at the age of 9, was 
educated at Harvard, studied next in Europe, and 
returned to teach at Harvard at the age of 26. But 
he has lived abroad for the last twenty-three years, 
fifteen of which he indicates were devoted to the 
writing of “The Last Puritan,” a memoir in the 
form of a novel. What he thinks of Puritanism. 
Boston, life in general is herein expounded 


BEST SELLERS OF THE WEEK 


[In the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 


Chicago, New Orleans and San Francisco.) 


‘If I Have Four Apples,” by Josephine Lawrence (Stokes). 


“It Can't Here,” by Sinclair Lewis 


Doran) 


Happen 

“The Son of Marietta,” by Johan Fabricius (Little, Brown). 

“The Jew of Rome,” by Lion Feuchtwanger (Viking). 

‘I Write as I by Walter Duranty 
Schuster) 

“Life With Father,”’ by Clarenee Day (Knopf) 

“North to the Orient,” by Anne Lindbergh (Harcourt, Brace.) 
Brace) 


Please,”’ (Simon & 


‘My Country and My People,” by Lin Yutang (Reynal & 


Hitchcock ) 


Mrs. Astor’s Horse,” by Stanley Walker (Stokes). 
Hell Bent for Election,” by James P. Warburg (Doubleday 
Doran) 


(Doubleday, 








“THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 
AND ITS CURE.” 
The sly look in John Erskine’s eyes 
might indicate that he had anticipated 
the furor that already has arisen from 
publication of his new book, “The Influ- 
ence of Women—and Its Cure.” 


“ACTOR’S BLOOD.” 
Ben Hecht is a very busy man in Holly- 
wood and on Broadway nowadays, which 


probably accounts for “Actor’s Blood”’ 
being the first Lonk of his to appear in 
four years. It contains eight short stories 
in that rough, and precise lan- 
guage krown as Hechtian. Above is Luis 
Hidalgo’s idea of Mr. ‘Hecht 
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Established 1906 



















FEATURED EVERY MUNTH IN EIGH1 PUBLICATIONS , 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES — aay 

, oo” bts Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers » 

i eit Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature AGAR: tet te 

sy Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine “a S- 

For space and rates in our departments write t« 22 
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This 


ever 


Sweden 





sets § WEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


has solved the problems of modern 


living. Everyone from the humbles! to the 


highest 


lives cheerfully in security and con- 


tentment. 


The visitor responds quickly and happily | 


to this attractive habit of peaceful living. 


The long sunlit hours develop Sweden's 
fruits and flowers to unmatched perfection. 
Let the magic of these golden hours give you 


o keene 
This» 


r enjoyment of living. 


vmmer moke Sweden your gateway | 


to oll the Scandinavian wonderlands and 
the fascinating Baltic region. 


Direct from New York in eight doys—con- 


venient 


Ask y 


Pa 


wit oon 


IN 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 


from England and the Continent, 
ur travel agent or us for ow new 


Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


; 


plete travel detasl of delightful journeys 
« Scandinavian countrics—s treasure 


{ vacation gurdance, 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


FORMATION BUREAU 
Dept. U 


WEW YORK | 





















































A Satling Every Wednesday at Noon. 









S.S. WASHINGTON 
S.S. MANHATTAN 


TO EUROPE! 





Where to go? Europe, of course! 
How to go? On the Washington of 
Manhattan! Their value is hard to 
match. Luxurious, large cabins—with 
real beds. Immense decks. Air-con- 
ditioned dining salons. Unexcelled 
cuisine and service. These are but a 
few of their many modern features. 

Cabin Class from $176 (with 
shower). Tourist Class from $113. 
Also popular Pres. Harding and Pres. 
Roosevelt, Cabin Class from $126. 
Weekly sailings to Ireland, England, 
France and Germany. Also ‘‘Ameri- 
can One Class” liners fortnightly to 
Cobhand Liverpool...and "American 
One Class” ships of American Mer- 
chant Lines weekly direct to London. 
Both $100 one way. Full details from 
your travelagent. Hisservicesare free. 



















No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue 


Other offices in all principal cities 


UNITED STATES 


LINES 


New York 








————— 








MARYLAND 








BALTIMORE'S BEST 
$2.50 Single $3.50 Double 
The EMERSON HOTEL 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
u. 


(. Clements, Manager 





The Where-To-Go system influences the people 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 
Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
thetr tneitations to people who cannot acce 

Always advertise as widely as you are able. 


“y TRAVEL 


ROUNDTHE WORLD| 


tours FoR $[ 7§ per vay 
100 DAYS . . $509$645 


| We Cross the Pacific on One-Class “General” ships! 

| Portland t9 Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Shanghai 
$198, Hong Kong $215, Manila $215. 

} SEL YOUR TICKE 2 weite ocer 27 


T AGENT O 
| STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, Portiand, C 


EUROPE 











12th Season economical all-expense tours. Small 
groups with personal service of experienced leaderg 
Wide selection itineraries. All-expense independent 
travel also arranged. Cruise and steamship bookings 


effected on all lines. Write for Booklet ““W."’ 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 se Aven. 
EUROPE i.” $355: 


Write for Free ” ourtst 
VARSITY TOURS. 52) FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 





| Where-To-Go for Apr. closes Feb. 25 
= , — 
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A FOLDING HOUSE LIGHT ENOUGH TO 
TRAVEL BEHIND A MOTOR CAR. | 

The Stout mobile home, a novel enlargement of : 


the automobile-trailer idea, set up on a vacant 
lot in Detroit. When on the road it is supported 
on two automobile wheels with drop axle, and is 
16 feet long and 6% feet wide. Arrived at its 
destination, it folds out into a living room 20 
feet long and 14 feet wide, supplemented by a 
fully equipped kitchen, or it can be divided into 
twin bedrooms and a living room. The structure 
was designed by William B. Stout, famous auto- 
mobile and airplane engineer. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Detroit Bureau.) 
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THE KITCHEN OF THE MOBILE HOME. 
A simple gas tank provides fuel for the stove 
and the mechanical refrigerator. 
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MINIATURE RAILROADING IN INTRICATE 
DETAIL FOR AN ADULT HOBBY SHOW. 
The “Union Connecting Railway” going into 
operation at the eighth annual exhibit of the 
New York Society of Model Engineers, where 
professional men, business executives and others 
display their latest achievements in the con- 
struction of model railways, airplanes, boats 
and a wide variety of mechanical devices. The 
hobbyists make small-scale reproductions of 
almost every known type of engine or machine, 
and their models of early steamboats, horse- 
drawn coaches, sailing ships and trains often 
possess such great historical interest as to find 
their way into museums. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 





AN AUTOMATIC “TEE-ER UPPER” 


FOR LAZY GOLFERS 
Jug McSpadden demonstrating a device 
invented by Filemon T. Lee of San Fai 
cisco to save stooping on the practice tee 
A touch of the lever releases a ball from 
the can and all the golfer has to do is t« 

smack it 
(Times Wide World Photo 
San Francisco Bureau 
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& TRAVEL DEPARTMEN 
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_— OPEN THE DOOR TO THE LAND OF 
BEAUTY, HAPPINESS ond CONTENTMENT 


WITZERL 


FrASB of ACCESSIBILITY is the OPEN 
DOOR to glorious beauty of sce- 


nery, to mountain peaks and water 


resorts, to grandeur of vista and 
modesty of hamlet, to noted spas— 
known already to the Romans—to 
localcolorthatnever fades. TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE of the LOW TRAVEL rates. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS - 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of 1} 
eight publications we use monthly, are called 


upon extensively by the cream among Americar 
travelers of means and most desirable class 


Careful devotion to them for twenty-nine vears 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service year after 


year, is & source of pride—and plain evidence 
f their entire satisfaction with our system 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 


Consider —make sure your outing’s success. 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 


The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. | 


Where-To-Go forms close promptly at 


noon on the 25th of every month 





ND 


INCLUDE IN YOUR TOUR Lugano-| 
Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake Dis-| 
trict, Zurich, Loetschberg, Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, Jungfraujoch, 
Berne, Thun, Gstaad, Montreux, 
Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, 
Lausanne-Ouchy, and Geneva. Send 
for Packet WG-1 


COLORADO a, 


For the Best Rest, Go West 


LONCS PEAK INN 
LONGS PEAK, COLORADO 


Correspondence Invited, Mrs. Enos A. Mills 








HOLY LAND 


|Experien¢ ed, personally conducted Tours 


~ (WICKER TOURS 





12 STOPS . 14 DAYS 
$159 PER PERSON 


Cool surf-bathing near 
Colombo, shopping for ru 

bies at Ratnapura, watching 
pageants at Kandy and ste« 

plechasing at Ooty. That's 
what you will enjoy on a 
two-week'’s Summer cour of 
Southern India. Only $159 
per person (party of 3) for 
all expenses including per- 
sonal servant. Information: 
India State Railways, 38 E. 
57th St... New York ... or 
the better travel agents. 





Where-To-Go in 8 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families wh 
can afford and always desire the best of every 
thing Fight high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 


invitations every 


of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly 


Remember—amall copyis BIG in Where-1o0-Go 
“ Travel free from Worry ” 


EUROPE 


Low cost 


Richmond, V =i 


High quality 











TIME TO SPARE? 


Become a representative of Mid-Week Pictorial. 


supplies furnished free. 


MID-WEEK 


TIMES SQUARE, 


Circulation Departmer 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Selling experience not necessary; all 


For full information about our spare-time plan, write to 


PICTORIAL 
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HENRI'S BEST VALENTINE 
CAKE AND LITTLE CAKES 
TO MATCH. 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. sweet butter 
10 fresh eggs 
% Ib. flour 
% lb. potato starch 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
i Lemon and vanilla flavoring 
Mix and work sugar and butter 
until creamy, add eggs one at a 
time, then add flour, potato starch, 
baking powder and flavorings. Bake 
in paper-lined form in cool oven at 
300 degrees Fahrenheit 
















PINEAPPLE EGGNOG WITH RAISIN LOAF, COOKIES 
AND KISSES. 
Put two eggs, two tablespoons sugar and the contents of two 
twelve-ounce cans of pineapple juice into a cocktail shaker or 
jar, add cracked ice and shake until well mixed and frothy. 
Serve with a sprinkling of nutmeg on top. This will make tour 
and a half cups of eggnog 
(Courtesy of Dole.) 
















VALENTINE SANDWICHES 
Cut white bread very thin, filling to be 
of pate de foie gras, cream cheese and 





pimento, mushrooms, watercress, lettuce 
INDIVIDUAL MOLDS OF [CE CREAM 


in the form of lilies an inemones 
(Courtesy Ice Cream bra Inc.) 


Cut sandwiches with heart-shaped cut- 
ters 





(Courtesy of Henri.) 
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DECORATIVE 
GOODIES 
FOR 
ST. VALENTINE’S 


DAY 
By LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


St. Valentine’s Day are re- 
flected in the refreshments as 
well as in the pretty paper lace 


| “st romance and sentiment of 


souvenirs with which it is celebrat- 
ed. It is a day of parties for all 
ages, and whatever the hour—noon, 
afternoon or evening—there must 
be appetizing sandwiches, ice 
cream, refreshing drinks and cake 
and confections galore. Every cook, 
professional or amateur, who pre- 
pares for the festivities employs 
the poetic motifs of hearts and 
flowers anc fanciful designs that 
recall the days of picturesque fash- 
ions and chivalry. From the chefs 
of the Continent, who are past 
masters of baking and confection- 
ery, we have delicious cake frosted 
and embellished as only they can 
do; and raisin loaf and sentimental 
cookies to serve with a fruit egg- 
nog. Ice cream and ices are popu- 
lar in individual forms, and a mint 
candy will top off the Valentine 
party. 














WALNUT MINTS. 
le cup sweetened condensed milk 
1% cups sifted confectioner’s sugar 
4% teaspoon peppermint extract 

36 walnut halves 


Slowly add the condensed milk to the 
confectioner’s sugar, blending thorough- 
ly. Add peppermint extract and con- 
tinue mixing until smooth and creamy 
Form into balls one-half inch in diam- 
eter, then press half a walnut kernel 
on each side of each ball. Serve as an 


after-dinner mint 
(Courtesy California Walnut (srowers 
(Association 
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Cw ashions 


HAND KNIT 
AND CROCHET 



































By WINIFRED SPEAR 


clothes of both the active and 
spectator type is still with us. 
These attractive and comfortable 
clothes can be made at home for a 
fraction of what they would cost if 
made to order. 

Well-styled one-piece dresses, two 
and three-piece suits, and even 
smart coats are so carefully worked 
out in the directions furnished by 
the makers of fine yarns, that the 
average knitter will have no diffi- 
culty in making them. 

In order to obtain the directions 
and the proper yarns for the styles 
illustrated on this page, write to 
the New York stores mentioned in 
each descriptive caption, or to your 
nearest dealer handling the brand of 
yarn noted. 


] “i vogue for hand-knit sports 


AE 00 AB ALES BR 


A 
CROCHETED 
TWO-PIECE 

SUIT 
that looks and 





THIS HIP-LENGTH SPORTS COAT CAN BE 
QUICKLY MADE, 
for it is knitted with a stockinette stitch on large needles 
Interesting color combinations in the yarn used add extra 
smartness to the swagger lines of the coat. Style No 
2345 of Fleisher’s superior sports yarn. Directions and 
yarn from R. H. Macy. 






















sets like one 
of knitted rib- 
bing is made of 
Columbia’s lus- 
tra Iceland 
yarn. The 
chemisette 
front is done 
with the same 
stitch in Co- 
lumbia’s needle- 
craft linen. 
Style No. 5631. 
Directions and 
yarns from John 
Wanamaker. 


EO) & & 


l TPS 
Protect the Lips 


a 


FOR ACTIVE SPORTS WEAR i. 
this one-piece frock, with inverted box pleats in the blouse, is ideal. 
The seed stitch used for the yoke affords a different texture from 


MILD AS MAY 


the stockinette stitch of the dress. The edges of the pleats and een ee ee oe eS ee en a ee | 


front fastening are made with one purled stitch to insure flatness. 
Style No. 952 of Emile Bernat’s Yorkshire yarn. Directions and 
yarns from Stern Brothers. 
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Panels 


IN NEW ROOMS | 
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by CHARLOTTE HUGHES ’ 


OWADAYS walls get less 
NX attention than they once 
did. In the days before 
the almost universal use of re- 
liable heating systems leaky 
walls had to be covered with 
panelings, paintings and tapes- 
tries. This helped keep out the 
drafts and proved to be highly 
decorative. Thus a utilitarian 
reason is back of the pleasant 
habit old-time decorators had 
of lining walls with abundant 
decoration. 
The walls of the dining rooms 
on this page were taken bodily 


from their old-world settings 
THE SCENES FROM THE and are thus perfect examples 


FABLES OF LA FONTAINE 





hs of Jacobean and French provin- 
THAT LINE THESE WALLS cial decoration. They now form 


were painted around 1780 in the part of the offices of a New 
South of France. They were res- York liquor firm. The living 
cued recently from the walls of a room panels are a modern 
dilapidated chateau inhabited by adaptation of the old theme. 
humans and cattle, restored and They are of knotty pine. The 
— adorn the walls of a New niches were built specially to 
York office. Walnut tables and house a collection of valuable 
chairs are reproductions of French pieces of pottery. The Arden 
provincial pieces. The panels are Studios are the decorators of 
greenish gray, the floor is heather at three recme. 
colored tile. 


(All Photos by Richard Averill Smith.) 













THIS JACOBEAN ROOM, DATING FROM 1610, 
was taken from Rugeley Manor, Staffordshire, 
England, to become the taproom of a New York 
liquor firm The rondel windows have old Eng- 
lish glass medallions. The oak refectory table is 
seventeenth-century English. Note the interesting 
liqueur jug on the antique hunt table in the far 
corner. Oniy the chairs are reproductions 















HAND CARVING OVER THE DOORWAY AND 
AROUND THE TOPS OF THE WALLS 

of the knotty pine woodwork in this library lend 

an air of finesse and richness to the room. The 

rug is of Oriental design, the chairs at the ex- 










treme left and right are covered with needlepoint. 
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PRESSING THE BRISTLES OF THE BRUSH FIRMLY 
AGAINST THE TEMPLES 

and drawing it backward stimulates the scalp. This is a 

good start to what should be a daily session with the 

hairbrush. 


TREATMENT Gre THE HAIR 





by 
EMELINE MILLER 


that by brushing the 
hair vigorously you 
brushed the wave right 
out. But it is now known 
that within reasonable 
limits the rougher you 
treat your hair, provided 
the scalp is normal, the 
better condition it will be 
in and the better it will 
wave. For healthy hair 
waves easiest, and one 
way to keep hair healthy 
is to brush it vigorously. 
The hair should be 
brushed away from the 
scalp in all directions. One 
g5od way to start is to 
hold the brush firmly 


D'tnat » used to think 



















against the temples and MARGO, YOUNG STAR OF MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 


move it slowly backward, 


“WINTERSET,” 


gives her hair a stiff turn with the brush between the acts 


pressing its bristles into jin her dressing room. Long hair needs brushing quite 


the scalp. This may be as much as 
followed by up-and-out Short. It is a 
brushing. A short mas- Gon en 2 
sage with the fingertips the hair with- 
does wonders at this junc- out washing 
ture. The hair is now it. 
ready to be combed 

back to order. It should 

fall easily into tractable 

waves. 
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JOY HODGES’S SHINING HEAD IS A 
GOOD EXAMPLE 

of how the hair is likely to appear if it is 

brushed regularly. The old dictum used to 

be “forty strokes before retiring.”” Though 

no one has been heard to say it for some 
time, it still goes. 


KAY FRANCIS, HAVING GIVEN HER 
HAIR A GOOD WORKOUT WITH A 
BRUSH. 
has her maid set it as she hands hairpins 
over her shoulder. Notice that Miss Francis 
wears slacks of medium width instead of 
the balloon trousers that were the vogue 
a short while ago. 





waceMONEV>CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions of 
rhotos a year from people who know how to take 
the kind of pictures wanted! Let us teach you how 
to take real human-interest pictures that SELL! Our 
personalized home-study + course—the most complete 
training in Journalistic Photography ever offered— 
prepares you to make good money in this fascinating 


field—quickly, at low cost 
LEARN] in spare time. Write now 
AT for FREE Book. Universal 
HOME Photographers, Dept. 202, 
10 W. 33d St., N. Y. C. 


When Did it Happen? 
What Was The Date? 
Where Can | Find A Record? 


If the news report was published in 
The New York Times, the Date and 
a Brief Digest may be' found in 


THE NEW YORK 
TIMES INDEX 


which makes it possible to locate a 
reference on any specific subject in 
any year or a continuing history of 
the subject through the years. 























Alphabetically arranged under sub- 
jects and names. References in 
chronological order. Dates guide one 
to similar and supplemental informa- 
tion in all other reference sources. 


Annual Cumulative Volume, Printed 
on a rag paper stock, $26.00 


Monthly issues, $18.00 a year. 






Combined price for 
Monthly and Annual volumes, $33.50. 


THE NEW YORK 
| TIMES INDEX 


TIMES SQUARE. NEW YORK CITY. 
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NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents 


“*‘Dead End’ is ae 

my hero—a show, s@ by by) 
a spectacle, a 

play, a sermon 


and a drama.” 


Percy Hammond, by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
eral Tribune 
BELASCO 6444 St., E. of B’way—Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


SSS | TIEGFELD FOLLIE 


& Sat., -$2.50 : 
—— with FANNIE BRICE 
Extra Mat. Lincoln's BOB HOPE, GERTRUDE wissen, HUGH O'CONNELL, HARRIET wocTor 


B’thdy(Wed., Feb. 12) 
Evenings: Orch. Seats JOSEPHINE BAKER 


at $3 and $4, ENTIRE PRODUCTION mn STAGED BY JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 









































Sam H,. Harris presenis 


im JANE COWL 


most brilliant ™% 





























topical dialogue ™% In a New Comedy 
< ever spoken on an »> 
t s 
Se’ “FIRST LADY” 
World- eo 
‘\ Tele. 
™ f by Katharine Dayton and Geo, S. Kaufman 
THEA., St., W. of B°WAY. EVES. 8:30 
MUSIC BOX MATS. This Week Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 2:30g 
— GILBERT MILLER presents ’ 
3 
MATINEES HELEN HAYES sevens Gain 
WEE AND OLIVE 
TUES- VICTORIA REGINA pation 
THURS- By LAURENCE HOUSMAN tn Dene Setealite 
AT. BROADHURST THEA., W. 44th St. :-: Eves. 8:30 Sh i cae 
| a sar. | NO PERFORMANCES TUESDAY EVENINGS ed play “Searching for 
| the Sun,” 
orey H nd, : 
mame‘ THE BEST OF THE ‘SCANDALS’” {Herald Tribune SSAAAAOT coming to the 


RUDY BERT WILLIE& EUGENE Fifty-eighth Street 
GEORGE WHITE'S VALLEE LAHR HOWARD 3 |) ™eatrg next week 
GRACIE JANE (Talbot.) 
se] SCANDALS 2) SAE, cot 
NEW EDITION 
175 — GEORGE WHITE GIRLS — 175 


NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE "si #351 4%, Mats. Wed.& Sat. ‘1 ° *2.50 


400 GOOD SEATS_EVE cRY NIGHT | $1 
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OSGOOD PERKINS 
in the play “End of 
Summer,” opening 
next week at the 
Guild Theatre. 
(Delar.) 





oa a” 
GEORGE ABBOTT presents 


! Boy MEETs GIRL 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK 
48th St., East of B’way. Evs. 8:50—50c to 63 
CORT THEATRE ‘Matinee’ Wed. & Sat.. 2:40—50c to $2. BRy. 9-0046 
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RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition 
are published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted. 
Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer, 
they must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

















‘Most satisfying musical comedy produced in an American 
theatre within the length of trustworthy memories.’’ 
* *& & x —Mantle, News. 


MARY BOLAND 


In the New 4 Star Musical Comedy Hit 


“SS UBILESR 3 
IMPERIAL ives. s ‘50? sinis, Wea. & sats 330 


























GUTHRIE McCLINTIC presente 
MA XWELL ANDERSON 


THE COMEDY TREAT OF THE SEASON 
W INTERSET«: MUBRAY ay Y OUSEN present 
“THE SINGLE ‘MUST’ OF amped en RUSSET MANTLE eee 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45 St., W. of 8 Av 
Evenings 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2: 40 with JOHN BEAL, MARTHA SLEEPER 









































*‘Wise, fresh and incorrigibly ridiculous . . . gorgeously acted.’’ 
MASQUE THEATR a Times 
E, 4 West of 
THE THEATRE GUILD presents XQ Evenings. 8:40. Mats, Wed. phe Sat. one. 
in association with Lee Ephraim 














CALL IT A DAY TT MATIN tle. StoRY oF 
en) a PAUL MUNI * couis rasteur” 


ere essence Menard A Presented by Warner Bros.—A Cosmo- ea T R A N D aa 2 3 c 


politan Prod. — A First Natl. Pict. Broadway and 47th Street Tol P. 

















“One of the most de- 
MAX GORDON presents lightful evenings of 


» " F “prods “a ae RADIO aaa a 3 
PRIDE and, ose MOC MALL aa 
— By HELEN JEROME based on JANE AU — ’S novel ‘LESLIE HOWARD aan ‘BETTE DAVIS 

COLIN KEITH-JOHNSTON PERCY WARAM in “THE PETRIFIED FOREST” 
|___s PLYMOUTH See SHte eee ian SOUAY. EVES. 80d with Genevieve Tobin—Humphrey Bogart 


MATS. THIS WEEK: WED., THURS. & SAT., 2:40 





























A Warner Brothers Picture 
an Gala St Rev ith MUSIC HALL En: bles—Symph h 
“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN First iexsanine ‘cents mang be reserved in pivensePheee’ Cole foie. 


MANY MONTHS.”— Sobol, Journal 





























UNITED The one . . . and only 
es - A topar- -turvy comedy ... RIVOLI y 
hrewd and 
shesied pnd Secular horseping INL | CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
ATKINSON, Ti . : ) r ‘ 
ee _ATRINSOM. Times B'WAY at 49th ST. in MODERN TIMES 
PLAYHOUSE stn st.. c. of way. Eve. 8248 ~ From 9 A. Mi. Written, directed and produced by CHAS. CHAPLIN 
Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:45—S00 to $2 - EVERY DAY Meteneed Guu UNITED ARTIOTS 
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SCREEN 


HAROLD LLOYD 
IN 
“THE MILKY WAY” 


FTER an interval of two 

years Harold Lloyd re- 

turns to the screen in the 
film version of the Broadway 
comedy success, “The Milky 
Way,” appearing in a role ad- 
mirably suited to his special type 
of characterization. As Burleigh 
Sullivan, a timid, self-effacing 
milkman, he is accidentally cred- 
ited with a knockout of the 
world’s middleweight champion 
and under the assumption that 
he is as good at hitting as at 
ducking he gives up his beloved ” sis : 
horse and milk route and launches . : iy ; i e e .. 
himself on a career in the prize F 2 ee 4 . ~ 
ring. After a series of set-up os: 
fights arranged by the cham- 
pion’s manager, who has a good 
eye for gate receipts, Burleigh 
gets a chance at the title. An- 
other happy accident gives him 
the championship. 





(No. 1.) Burleigh Sul- 
livan (Harold Lloyd), 
the Casper Milque- 
toast of the milk 
routes, finds himself 
a celebrity of the'* 
boxing world as he 
goes to the aid of his 
sister Ann (Helen 
Mack) when two un- 
known men bar her 
way as she emerges 
from the night club 
that employs her. 
His “victims” are 
Speed McFarland 
(William Gargan), 
middleweight cham- 
pion, and his trainer, 
Spider Schultz (Lio- 
nel Stander), who 
knock each other out 
when Burleigh ducks 
their blows. 


(No. 2.) To protect the champion’s 
reputation, his manager, Gabby Sloan 
(Adolphe Menjou) brings Burleigh to 
his apartment to tell the press that 
the knockout was accidental. On his 
arrival Speed threatens to punch his 
ears off as Spider, Gabby and Gabby’s 
girl, Ann Westley (Verree Teasdale), 
look on. An argument follows and 
the champion is again knocked out, 
and again the milkman is credited 
with landing the punch. 








. 
il 
as eer 
(No. 3.) After a victorious fight tour arranged by Gabby, the milk-fed contender (No. 4.) The new middleweight champion of the world, after a 
meets the champion for the title. Speed, at the insistence of Burleigh’s sister prolonged celebration of his success, retires from the ring and re- 
with whom he hag fallen in love, intends to give him a good beating and flatten turns to his horses. His milk-wagon horse gets a home and a colt 
his egotism but he fails to reckon with Burleigh’s ducking ability and again winds of her own 
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"25% WEEKLY BENEFIT 


FREE fom money worrles 


caused by 


sunscreens 


also $10,000 Principal Sum! 


UPPOSE you meet with an accident or 
sickness tonight—will your income con- 
tinue ? 


Remember, few escape without accident— 
and none of us can tell what tomorrow holds 
for us. While you are reading this warning, 
somewhere some ghastly tragedy, flood or fire, 
some automobile or train disaster, is taking its 
toll of human life and limk. 


Now Is the Time to Protect Yourself! 


If you suddenly became ill—would your 
income stop? What if you suffered from lobar 
pneumonia, an appendicitis operation, or any 
of the many common ills which are covered in 
this unusual policy; wouldn’t you rest easier 
and convalesce more quickly if you knew that 
our company stood ready to help lift from your 
shoulders the distressing financial burdens in 
case of a personal tragedy ? 


aaeeae FREE BOOKLET COUPON ©==<=<==: 


bad | 


1 
| 
1 NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INS. CO., ; 
; 983 TITLE BLDG., NEWARK, N. J. : 
: GENTLEMEN: At no cost to me send copy of your i 
3 FREE booklet, ‘“‘Cash or Sympathy."’ There is no ; 
4 obligation. ' 
; 4 
ry Name : 
: ' 
’ Address i 
i ' 
' ’ 
s ' ity State | 
Seeeseoeneeeweeeeaeeueeueoanueneawead 





PREMIUM ‘10 A YEAR 


Payable °2 30 Down 
BALANCE IN MONTHLY PAYMENTS 





A sudden accident! A sudden sickness! 
Canyousay neither will happen to you? 

Then don’t delay another day. Protect 
yourself by insuring in the largest and oldest 
exclusive accident insurance Company in 
America. Send the coupon NOW for complete 
information about our new $10,000 Accident 
and Sickness Policy. 


SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE CLAUSE 








for disabling injuries sustained while riding 
in or driving a private automobile or by being 








struck by any moving conveyance. 





Established Over 49 Years - 


Under Direct Supervision of 
16 State Insurance Departments 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and Accident 


Insurance Company in America 


ACCIDENT SICKNESS 


Wilson Hospital 


Room .-#50 
Nurse--845 
Jotak $ 95 























Some of the Features" 


of This Limited Policy 


NO MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 


No Dues-No Assessments 


MEN AND WOMEN 


16 to 69 Years Accepted 


$10,000 


Principal Sum 


$10,000 


Loss of Hands, Feet or Eyesight 


$25 Weekly Benefit 


for stated accidents and sickness 


Doctors’ Bills, Hospital Benefits, 
Emergency Benefit and other lib- 
eral features to help in time of 
need—all clearly shown in policy. 
This is a simple and understand- 
able policy—without complicated 
or misleading clauses. You know 
exactly what every word means— 
and every word means exactly 
what it says. 


Over $21,000,000.00 
PAID IN CLAIMS! 








NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


[oaiteel 
CHICAGO 


983 Title Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 





AGENTS Wanted for New Territory 





